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Reconversion Gets Under Way 


Reconversion looms as the gravest task on the 
domestic front because it is bound up with the all- 
important problem of continuous employment. If 
peacetime production is resumed gradually enough 
and dovetailed skillfully enough with tapering 
military needs, economic stability may be main- 
tained. How difficult this will be was recently 
brought to public attention through the controversy 
within the War Production Board and between 
WPB and the armed services. Out of the con- 
flict, however, has come a good start. The public 
has become aware of the issues and a decision has 
been reached whereby the four reconversion orders 
proposed by Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of WPB, 
almost a month ago are to become effective on a 
staggered basis in the coming weeks. 

Although these first four reconversion orders 
seem a very small beginning, each one unwinds 
many intricate controls under which our war, econ- 
omy has operated. To free the use of aluminum, 
as.the first of the orders will do, means that eighty- 
five separate priority orders will have to be amended. 
It is infinitely harder to free the economy than it 
was to gear it to production for war. Once freed 
for civilian use, aluminum must still be made to fit 
into a complex plan based upon articles most needed, 
plants available, labor supply, and the limitations of 
priorities which still exist on combining materials. 

The general goal of economic stability will be 
exceedingly difficult to hold to in the coming months 
as important industrial groups fight to keep the 
inevitable dislocations from affecting them adversely 
and to preserve their pre-war or wartime advan- 
tages. How considerate should we be of the pre-war 
competitive pattern? To what extent should the 
“war babies” be given an opportunity to get in on 
some of the postwar business? 

If such questions are considered first, the basic 
question of continuous employment may go un- 
answered. Of all the questions raised by reconver- 
sion, the question of jobs must come first. Jobs at 
the right times and the right places will make for 
economic stability. 

This primary domestic problem has even wider 
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implications. The United States can give its best 
to the making of the peace only if there is domestic 
security. Drastic cut-backs in war production are 
bound to come, and unless the reconversion process 
is under way serious economic dislocations will be 
inevitable—unemployment and depression would 
certainly mean that the long-run goals of inter- 
national peace and security would be infinitely more 
difficult to attain. 


The Monetary Conference 


The international monetary conference being 
held at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, reveals 
the nations of the world at a crucial and difficult 


state of development. Many of these nations realize 


that the problems of achieving postwar economic 
stability are too big for them to handle as individual 
countries. On the other hand, the great powers are 
very loath to relinquish control over their internal 
economy. Yet a certain amount of control must 
be released in order to have effective international 
regulation. The delegates, therefore, find them- 
selves in that transitional stage where they cast 


longing eyes both backwards and forwards. Such 


a duality of purpose at this time is only natural, 
but it has the unfortunate effect of preventing con- 
sistent all-out action in any one direction. 

There are many people in this country who not 
only hesitate to take economic steps toward. world 
cooperation, but who actually oppose them. They 
feel that the war-torn countries should first stabilize 
their own currencies, balance their budgets, and, in 
general, put their financial houses in order. Only 
after this has been accomplished will it, they believe, 
be time to discuss international stabilization. The 
difficulty with this theory is that the economic prob- 
lems of each country are so tied up with the rest 
of the world’s that no one nation can plan inde- 
pendently of the others. Left to shift for itself, a 
country would probably impose high tariff barriers, 
promote barter arrangements and engage in manip- 
ulation in an effort to build up its internal economy. 
This short-sighted policy would probably necessitate 
similar practices by other countries and the result 
would be financial bankruptcy for all. 
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It is, therefore, necessary in the interest of eco- 
nomic stability to have an overall agency to supervise 
monetary controls, to assist nations in establishing 
firm currencies and to try to set up a code of ethics 
which will prevent discrimination by one govern- 
ment against another. It is difheult for countries 
acting individually to accomplish these goals. The 
chances of success are better if nations become a 
cooperative group where all will live by the same 
rules and where financial assistance can be given. 
to one country to keep it from economic chaos which 
would have unfavorable repercussions on the rest 
of the world. 


The Electoral College 
A Troublesome Anachronism 


The threat of revolt by Texas against the electoral 
college practices in electing the next president has 
pointed out sharply the cumbersome and obsolete 
methods this country is still using in the choice of 
its chief executive. When our Constitution was 
written, safeguards were provided to insure that 
the president would not be chosen by what the 
leaders considered irresponsible voters. By voting 
for prominent local men who were then given the 
power to make the choice, this hazard was avoided. 

Now, however, under modern systems of com- 
munication the individual voter is much more likely 
to know the qualifications of the presidential candi- 
dates than he is the electors for whom he must vote. 
For this reason the electoral college has become an 
anachronism—the electors are not expected to exer- 
cise personal judgment but merely to reflect the 
partisan views of those who have elected them. Our 
unwritten Constitution has governed the election 
of presidents—with no effort to make the actual 
wording conform with the generally accepted prac- 
tice. The threat of the Texas Democrats, therefore, 
becomes serious when they revert to an obsolete 
mechanism and assert that they are giving their 
electors freedom of choice. 

If a group of electors should actually refuse to 
cast their votes for the candidate of the party which 
elected them, a constitutional amendment to do 
away with this obsolete practice is almost certain. 
Two alternatives are possible. The more feasible 
plan politically for bringing the electoral system up 
to date would be the abolition of the block system 
in casting electoral votes. Under this plan the num- 


ber of electoral votes allotted to each state would 
remain the same but they would be divided in pro- 
portion to the division of votes within the state. 
That is, if the Republicans received 60°% of the 
votes cast, the Republican candidate would be en- 
titled to 60°% of the electoral votes from that state 
instead of the entire electoral vote as would be the 
case under the present system. The relative political 
strength of various parts of the country would 
thereby remain undisturbed. 

Under the other more radical possibility the choice 
would be made by absolute popular vote in which 
every voter would carry the same weight. This 
would have the effect of rearranging to a large extent 
the balance of political power in this country. One 
particularly striking example would be seen in the 
change in relative political strength of the South. 
Since the Civil War, the Southern States have had 
representation in Congress in proportion to their 
population with no allowance made for the fact 
that a large part of this population was made up 
of negroes who were denied the vote. The number 
of electoral votes in each state is determined by its 
total representation of senators and congressmen. 
Thus on a popular vote basis in which only the actual 
number of votes was significant the South would 
wield much less influence. It is likely that the re- 
sult would be lowering the barriers to voting in order 
to retain the influence of the state. The net effect 
would therefore be what the anti-poll taxers have 
been trying to accomplish for years. Under the 
present system it is conceivable, though a remote pos- 
sibility, that a president who received 24 million 
votes would be elected over his opponent with 60 
million. By making the election depend upon direct 
popular vote this possibility is removed. Three 
times in our history a minority president has been 
elected. This has been the result of the block meth- 
od of casting electoral votes, whereby a bare major- 
ity in New York for example resulted in 47 votes 
for the winner and none for his competitor. 

It may well be that the situation will not reach 
the point of revolt, since undoubtedly the instiga- 
tors of the anti-Roosevelt break realize the dangers 
of such a move. If the Democratic convention is 
able to smooth over the split, the question may never 
arise. Many, however, are hoping that this instance 
will bring enough pressure for action so that it 
will be possible to do away with an obsolete and 
ineffective mechanism which only makes govern- 
ment by the people more difficult. 


